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ORIGINAL  HYMN, 
OBT  THE  DEATH  01* 
President  Harrison. 

AIR: — Mount  Vernon. 

Chieftain  rest  !  The  battle  ending, 
All  thy  warfare  now  is  done; 

Angels  in  the  clouds  descending, 
Cry  aloud — the  Victory's  won. 

Never  more  will  care  nor  anguish, 
Rend  thy  anxious,  troubled  breast; 

Nor  thine  eye  in  sickness  languish, 
Thou  hast  gone  in  peace  to  rest. 

Upward,  thou  hast  gone  to  glory, 
Far  from  friends  and  kindred  dear; 

Brilliant  was  thy  life  in  story: 
Thy  kind  heart  ne'er  caus'd  a  tear. 

Sorrow  mourns  thee,  deep  and  feeling. 
Ruler  of  the  brave  and  free! 

Universal  grief  is  stealing 

O'er  all  hearts,  by  land  and  sea. 

Gather  flowers,  his  grave  adorning, 
Sons  and  daughters  of  the  West, 

For  your  bliss,  he  gave  life's  morning. 
For  you  fought — for  you,  was  blest. 

Chieftain  rest!  No  care  to-morrow 
Ever  more  will  grieve  thine  eye; 

While  we  mourn  with  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Thou  bast  gain'd  a  crown  on  high  I 
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WILLIAM    H.    HARRISON 


GENERAL  Wl  LLIAM   H    HARRISON 


T  H  b.      H  K  l<  O 


Qf'Jippecanoe  ,    t'rr?    „41<  /  <,><?  .  «  ft   ffis"/i/?/»/j 


One  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  American  bibliographers, 
and  a  most  alluring  one,  is  the  compilation  of  a  William  Henry 
Harrison  bibliography.   Had  the  two  gentlemen  who  issued,  in 
1935,  what  professed  to  be  a  bibliography  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, taken  their  task  seriously,  and  ventured  beyond  the  Union 
Catalog  cards,  they  (John  W  Cronin  and  W  Harvey  Wise,  Jr. )  would 
have  found  in  Peter  Thomson's  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 
a  list  of  Harrisoniana  which  included  a  great  many  titles  of  which 
they  were  in  blissful  ignorance  As  it  is3  neither  list  is  more 
than  a  bare  skeleton,  and  no  adequate  reference  work  is  availaole. 

82  HARRISON,  WILLIAM  HENRY   A  Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio.  In  which  the  opinions  of  the  Conquest  of  that  Valley  by  the 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  supported  by  Cadwal 
lader  Colden,  of  New  York,,  Governor  Pownal  of  Massachusetts,  Dr  Franklin 
the  Hon.  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York  and  Judge  Haywood  of  Tennessee,  are 

examined  and contested..  Etc.  8  3/4  by  5>2  inches,  5lp>  folding  map, 

printed  wrappers,  CINCINNATI,  1868  $32. 50 

Thomson  5l5  See  his  long  note.  Field  was  in  ignorance  of 
this,  the  first  edition.   Very  rare  with  wrappers  and  map 

ALMANACS 

83-  The  Harrison  Almanac,  1841.,   8  3/8  by  5  inches,  18  leaves,  sewed, 
New  York,  1841  .  $3  50 

84.  HARRISON  ALMANAC..  1841,  Improved  edition,  8  J  by  5  inches,  16  leaves, 
3/4  morroco,  New  York  1841  $£..00 

8£.  TIPPECANOE  ALMANAC  FOR  THE  YEAR  1841.,  8£  by  $\   inches,  71p,  sewed, 
Philadelphia,  1841  $3-50 

86.  NATIONAL  WHIG  ALMANAC  AND  LOG  CABIN  POLITICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  REGIS- 
TER FOR  1841  8  5/8  by  $\   inches,  171eaves,  sewed,  Cincinnati,  1841 

$5  00 

CAMPAIGN     BIOGRAPHIES 

86.    Brief  Sketch   of  the  Life  and  Public  Services   of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son as  Secretary  of  the   Northwestern  Territory,  etc,    etc,   with  a   succinct 
account   of  the   Battles   of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames     9  1/8   by  5  3/4  inches 
31p,  wrappers,   New  York,   1835  $7  00 

C&W  No,    36 
87-    BURNETT,    JUDGE   of  OHIO       Speech  of,   in  the  Whig  National  Convention 
giving  a  brief  history  of  the  life   of  Gen     William  Henry  Harrison.    9   5/8 
by  6^-  inches,    8p,    sewed.,   uncut,  Washington,   1839  $5-00 

88     General  William  Henry  Harrison    Candidate   of  the  People   for  President 
of  the  United  States     9i  by  6  inches,   lop,   3/4  gr,    morroco,  LOWELL,   1840 

$8  50 

89.  CUSHING,  CALEB.  Outlines  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  Civil  and 
Military  of  William  Henry  Harrison  9  5/8  by  6  inches,  24p,  sewed,  Boston 
1840  $6  50 

With  the  Eastburn  Press  imprint  Probably  the  1st  edition 

90.  GRUND,  FRA^Z  J  Aufruf  an  die  Deutschen  Wahler.  General  Harrison's 
Leben  and  Wirten  8  by  5^  inches,  30p,  wrappers,  Philadelphia,  1840 

C&W  89.  Fine  copy  $8  50 

91  Outline  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  Civil  and  Military  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  8^  by  5  1/8  inches,  32p,  sewed,  NEWARK,  1840   $6  50 
92..  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  Comprising 
a  brief  account  of  his  important  civil  and  military  services;  including 
a  description  of  the  Victories  of  Tippecanoe,  Fort  Meigs  and  the  Thames 
8  by  5/8  inches,  39p,  wrappers,  np.  I836  $10  00 

Crude  frontispiece  is  used  for  illustration  on  recto  of  this  sheet 


A  SKETCH 


OF   THE 


LIFE    AND    PUBLIC   SERVICES 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 


PRINTED  HY  SUBSCRIPTION,  AT  THE  OFFICE  O 
THE  GAZETTE,  MASSILLON,  O. 

1836' 


93  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  Com 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Northwestern  Army,  during  the  War  of  1812  &c  8-g-  by 
£■§•  inches,  32p,  wrappers,  New  York,  I836  (Harper  Bros)  $7  00 

94.  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON.  7  by 
4^  inches  46p,  Massillon,  Ohio,  I836  $12  50 

Wholly  unrecorded  and  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  campaign  biographies 

95  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  8^  by 
finches,  printed  wrappers,  3'6p,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  I836  $7-50 

The  very  rare  I836  COLUMBUS  edition;  unknown  to  Thomson 

96  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  8  by 
6  inches,  39p.  sewed,  LEXINGTON,,  KY  I836  $15  00 

Several  interesting  plates   Very  rare 
97-  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Northwestern  Army  during  the  War  of  1812  &c  8  by  ^\ 
inches,  32p,  wrappers,  Hartford,  1840  "  $7  00 

98  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  H ARRISON,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Northwestern  Army  during  the  War  of  1612  &c  8 \   by 
5  3/4  inches,  32p,  sewed,  New  York  1839  $7  50 

Crude,  uncut  and  unrecorded 
99-  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  With 
an  appendix  containing  the  letters  of  the  aide-de-camp  JohnGhambers,  etc. 
8^  by  4  5/8  inches,  49p,  wrappers,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1840  $5  00 

100.  TODD,  CHARLES  S  and  DRAKE,  BENJAMIN   Sketches  of  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Services  of  William  Henry  Harrison  6  3/8  by  3  3/4  inches,  l65p, 
wrappers,  Columbus,  1840  $7. 00 

The  scarce  Columbus  edition  unknown  to  Thomson 
101-  (Same)  Revised  and  enlarged  by  James  H  Perkins.  6  1/8  by  3  3/4  inches 
224p,  cloth,  Cincinnati  1847  $7  00 

Little  known,  this  later  revised  edition  was  not  noted  by  Thomson 

EULOGIES 
102.  Carpenter,  Hugh  S-  Eulogy,  etc.  delivered  before  the  Eucleian  Society 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  May  28,  1841.  8-j?  by  5i  inches, 
l6p,  sewed,  New  York,  1841.   Thomson  517  $3o0 

103-  Cooke,  Rev  Parsons  Discourse  delivered  before  citizens  of  Lynn, 
etc,  April  22,  1841  8  7/8  by  5  inches,  l6p,  sewed,  Lynn,  1841     $3-50 

Thomson  517 
104  Croswell,  Rev^  Harry  National  Sin  Rebuked  A  discourse  *  ^Trinity 
Church,  St  Pauls  Chapel,  New  Haven,  April  18,  1841  8  5/8  by  5i  inches, 
lip,  sewed  New  Haven  (1841)  See  Thomson  517  $3  50 

105...  DOANE,  RT-  REV.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON   The  Nation's  Grief.  A  Funeral  Ad- 
dress before  the  citizens  of  Burlington,  etc  9  1/8  by  5"2  inches,  27ps 
wrappers,  Burlington  (N  J.  )1841  See  Thomson  $VJ  $4,00 

106,  DYER,  REV-  PALMER  Discourse  on  the  Death  #  *  -^-delivered  in  St  Pauls 
Church,  Whitehall  *  *  May  14,  1841  9  by  5  5/8  inches,  l£p,  sewed,  White- 
hall 1841   T  517  $4  00 

107.  MANSFIELD,  EDWARD  D.  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of*  *  #  deliver- 
ed In  Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati*  *  May  14th,  1841-  8  5/8  by 5  5/8  inches, 
23p,  wrappers,  Cincinnati,  1841  %>7»50 

Strangely  enough  this  home-town  piece  was  not  known  to  Thomson 

though  it  is  recorded  by  C&W---144 
108  PORTER,  CHARLES  S  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison-  *  *  #9  by  5"2  inches,  26p,  wrappers,  New  York,  1841  $3-50 
109-  POTTER,  REV.  HORATIO,  Discourse-:;-  -x-  -x-delivered  before  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  25th 
day  of  April  1841.  T  517  $4  00 

110  PRESCOTT,  REV.  E-  G.  Sermon  delivered  before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Salem,  N.J,  etc  9  1/8  by  5"§-  inches,  l8p,  wrappers, 
Salem  (N.J.  )1841    T  517  $4.00 


111c  PUTNAM  GEORGE  Discourse  -x-  *  ^-delivered  at  Roxbury  on  April  16, 
1841  9  by  5§  inches,  30p,  wrappers,  Boston,  1841  T-£l7     $3  00 

112.  SPRING,  GARDINER  The  New  Sepulchre  A  Discourse  *  *  *9  by  5  3/4 
inches,  3lp,  wrappers,  New  York,  1841    T  517  $4. 00 

113.  SPRING,  GARDINER  The  Supremacy  of  God  over  the  Nations-  A  Dis- 
course, et&,  8  7/8  by  5>2  inches,  47p,  wrappers,  New  York  1841  $5  00 

114  ULLMANN,  DANIEL  An  Address  *  *   -x-  8  7/8  by  5  5/8  inches,  44p,  wrap- 
pers, New  York,  1841   See  C  &  W  196  $5  00 

115  UPHAM,  CHARLES  W.   Discourse  on  the  National  Fast,  etc.  9 J  by  £§ 
inches,  26p,  wrappers,  Boston,  1841  T  517  $4  00 
116,  VAN  KLEECK,  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night,  A  Sermon  *  *  *8  3/4  by  $J 
inches,  19p,  wrappers,  TROY,  N.  Y.  1841  $7.00 

Unknwon  to  Thomson  or  C&W  Presentation  copy 
117 -VAN  RENSSELAER,  REV  CORTLAND,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  Funeral  Sermon, 
etc  9  by  5i  inches,  3/4  morroco,  Washington,  D,  C.  1841  T-£l7  $5  00 
118  WHITE,  HON.  ALBERT  S  Oration  of  -x-  -x-  -X-7J  by  4^  inches,  23p,  sewed, 
LAFAYETTE  (Indiana)l841  $10. 00 

Walker  322  1  of  4  known  copies 

119,  WILSON,  H  N.  Memorial  of  the  National  Bereavement,  in  two  dis- 
courses, etc  7  7/8  by  5  inches,  23p,  wrappers,  Sag -Harbor,  L.I.  1841 

$4  50 

120,  WILSON,  REV.  JOSHUA  L  A  Sermon  *  -x-  -x-8  by  ^  inches,  14p,  wrappers 
Cincinnati,  1841   T  517  $4,00 

121,  WILLIAMS,  THOMAS   Senator  for  Allegheny  County.  Eulogium,  etc 
9  3/4  by  6  inches,  43p,  wrappers  laid  in,  Pittsburgh,  (1841)  $7  50 

Unrecorded 

MISCELLANEOUS 
123  Caption:  Address  of  the  Whig  State  Convention  Assembled  at  Lexing- 
ton, on  the  19th  of  April  I836  to  the  Whigs  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  In- 
telligencer extra  8  3/4  by  5  inches,  l6p,  sewed,  (LEXINGTON,  KY-I836) 

$5  00 
124.  COX,  JUDGE  JOSEPH   Generl  Wm  H.  Harrison  at  North  Bend,  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  0 ef ore  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club  Feb  4,  1871.  8  3/4  by 
5"2  inches,  l8p,  wrappers,  Cincinnati,  1871  $5-  00 

125  BY  AN  OLD  DEMOCRAT  The  Contrast;  or  Plain  Reasons  why  William 
Henry  Harrison  should  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  and 
why  Martin  Van  Buren  should  not  be  re-elected  8-g-  'ay   5  5/8  inches, 
sewed,  (New  York -1840)  $5  00 

126  GENERAL  HARRISON  IN  CONGRESS.  10  by  6^  inches,  32p,  sewed,  Washing- 
ton, 1840)  C&W  80  $4  50 

127.  (DAYTON)  Gaption.-  Gen  Harrison's  Speech  at  the  Dayton  Convention 
Sept.  10,  1840   8  1/8  inches  by  5  5/8  inches,  8p,  sewed,  (BOSTON,) 
1840  $7  50 

128.  Caption:  General  Harrison's  Speech  at  Fort  Meigs.  Reported  for 
the  Detroit  Advertiser  9<i  by ■■  5  7/8  inches.  8p,  sewed,'  (Newark,  N. 

J  1840?)  $7  00 

129.  NILES,  WILLIAM  OGDEN  The  Tippecanoe  Text-book,  compiled  from 
Nile's  Register  a  nd  other  authentic  records  ti\   by  5l3inches,  95p3 
sewed,  BALTIMORE,  1840  $6  50 

The  rare  first  e  dition  with  the  single  Baltimore  imprint 
130  The  same.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  1840  $4  50 

131,  Norton,  A  B  The  Great  Revolution  of  1840,  etc  7t  by  4^  inches, 
cloth,  376  and  102p  (Tippecanoe  Songs  of  the  Log  Cabin  Boys  and 
Girls)  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  and  Dallas,  Texas,  1888  $5-00 

132,  SPRAGUE,  HON.  PELEG,  Remarks  of  the,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  before 
the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  etc  9  3/8  by  5  5/8  inches, 
20p,  wrappers ,  Boston,  1839  $5  00 
133-  WILMOT,  R  A  New  Work,  in  favor  of  the  Whig  Cause,  and  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidential  Chair  "\\   by  A\ 
inches,  36p,  sewed,  Cincinnati,  1840  C&W  221,  $6  50 


SONGSTERS 

134,  Harrison  and  Log  Cabin  Song  Book,  5i  by  J>\  inches,  10{?  and  (3)p,  index 
printed  boards,  COLUMBUS^  1840  §10,00 

135°  THE  LOG  CABIN  SONG-BOOK,  A  Collection  of  Popular  and  Patriotic  Songs, 
6  3/4  by  4^  inches,  72p,  wrappers,  New  York,  1840  $8,00 

I360  TAYLOR,  JAMES  D,  The  Log  Cabin  Song  Book,  being  a  selection  of  popular 
patriotic  and  Tippecanoe  Songs  5  by  4  inches,  40p,  pictorial  wrappers,  Cin- 
cinnati, I840o  Unknown  to  Thomson  or  C  &  W  '  $12,50 

137^ HARRISON  MEDAL  MINSTREL,  Comprising  a  Collection  of  the  most  Popular 
and  Patriotic  Songs,  etc,  etc,  4^  by  3  inches,  192p,  wrappers,  Philadelphia 
1840,   T  516  $8,50 

End  of  Section  on  Harrison 

138.  HENNEPIN,  FATHER  LOUIS,  A  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America, 
Reprinted  from  the  second  London  issue  of  1698,  with  facsimiles  of  original 
titlepages,  maps,  etc,  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Two  volumes,  8^-  by  6  inches, 
711p,  cloth,  Chicago,  1903    -  $12, 50 

139'  (HORSES)  M'Dowell  Rev,  John,.  Sermon  on  Horse  Racing;  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabethtown,  Septemoer  17,  1809,  8  1/8  by  S\   inches  , 
wrappers  of  a  later  period,  20p,  ELIZA 3ETHT0WN,  N.  J.  1809  $12,50 

He  was  agin  it.  See  Henderson  p  25° 

THE  RARE  FIRST  RAREY 

140,  :(H0RSES)  The  Modern  Art  of  Taming  Wild  Horses,  6  3/4  by  4  5/8  inches, 
original  printed  wrappers,  62p,  C0LUM3US,  1856  $45,00 

The  ultra-rare  first  edition  of  Rarey's  first  book.  For  a  complete 
and  scholarly  discussion  of  this  work  and  its  author  see  JOHN  SOLOMON 
RAREY,  The  Great  American  Horse  Trainer,  by  Robert  W.  Henderson,  in 
BOOKMEN'S  HOLIDAY,  New  York,  1943,  Mr,  Henderson  was  able  to  locate 
but  two  copies  of  this  edition,  ,,  one  in  Harvard,  and  the  other  in  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  ^lub  collection, 

141,  (HORSES)  WATKIN,  H,   The  Arabian  Art  of  Taming  and  Training  Wild  and 
Vicious  Horses,  under  the  written  directions  of  a  Sheik  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  7  3/4  by  4  3/4  inches,  49p5  printed  wrappers,  Cincinnati,  1847  $6,50 

142,  (HORSES)  "WILLIAMS.,  S.  D.  Horsemanship,  Training  of  the  Colt;  Training 
of  the  Vicious  Horse,  The  American  Trotter,  how  to  train  and  drive  him.  The 
Saddlehorse,  Shoeing,  A  Chapter  of  Prescriptions  for  Diseased  Horses,  with 
Rules  for  Trotting,  Racing,  etc,  5  3/4  by  3  3/4  inches,  304p,  new  cloth, 
ADRIAN  (Michigan)  circa  1858  $10,00 

Unrecorded,  Over  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  "Racing  Rules" 
Light  dampstains  and  foxing.  We  date  the  book  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  preface,  the  author  mentions  Rarey  as  a  contemporary. 

143,  HULBERT,  ARCHER  3.   Historic  Highways  of  America;  or  the  History  of 
America  as  portrayed  in  its  highways  of  War,  Commerce  and  Social  Expansion. 
Sixteen  volumes,  l\   by  %   inches,  cloth,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  1903       $45,00 

144,  (HUMOR)   (Greene,  Asa)  The  Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  including  a  Taste 
of  the  Dangers  of  Wall  Street,  by  a  late  merchant,  7  3/8  by  4  5/8  inches, 
232p,  cloth,  New  York,  1834  $12, 50 

Wright  p  77 o  Original  cloth  with  label.  First  edition, 

145,  (HUMOR)  (Mellon,  Grenville)  Sad  Tales  and  Glad  Tales;  by  Reginald  Reve- 
rie. 7  7/8  by  4  7/8  inches,  l85p,  boards,  Boston,  1828,  $15=00 


Homes  of  Famous 
Americans 

CHESLA  C.  SHERLOCK 

XLIII — Grouseland,  The  Home  of 
William  H.  Harrison 


Photographs,  Courtesy 
Francis  Vigo  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  once  rose  in  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  with  a  taste  of  sour  grapes  in  his 
mouth,  felicitated  the  Whigs  on  a  certain  "rough 
frontier  colonel"  whom  they  seemed  determined  to  'elevate  to 
the  presidency.  The  thunderous  Daniel  still  carried  in  his 
bosom  the  rancor  of  1836,  when  William  Henry  Harrison  had 
split  the  vote  and  caused  his  own  defeat.  He  was  in  much  the 
position  of  Douglas  who,  upon  the  nomination  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  indignantly  exclaimed,  "Henceforth  no  private  citizen 
is  safe!" 

Politics  is  the  mistress  which  has  debauched  statesmanship 
and  lured  it  into  the  back-alley  of  deceit  and  caused  it  to  wallow 
on  the  silken  couch  of  expediency.  It  blinds  the  vision  and 
localizes  the  ambition;  it  saps  the  nerve  and  weakens  the  back- 
bone, and  when  it  has  completed  its  unholy  task  it  flings  the 
worthless  hulk  into  the  night  of  oblivion. 

Politics,  like  diplomacy,  settles  nothing  permanently.  It 
lacks  the  vision  and  the  nerve.  It  merely  serves  to  inflame  and 
irritate  until  its  blunders  and  corruption  force  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  It  magnifies  selfishness  and  puts  a  premium  upon  pelf- — 
at  the  expense  of  the  race.  It  plays  with  gigantic  stakes  and  it 
always  loses,  for  the  pawns  it  casts  upon  the  boards  of  destiny 
are  not  its  own.  Its  lavish  hand  belongs  to  the  spendthrift  and 
the  wastrel. 

In  September  of  1796,  the  venerable  Washington  "viewed 
with  alarm"  the  growing  tendency  to  divide  the  country  into 
hostile  political  camps.  In  1840,  his  fears  were  singularly 
realized  and  the  country  plunged  into  a  Sargasso  sea  of 
sluggish  incompetency.  For  twenty  years  we  wallowed  in  the 
mire  of  selfish  indifference,  and  hailed  with  delight  every  sacri- 
fice, however  costly,  that  was  laid  upon  that  dazzling  altar  of 
politics — Expediency.  In  all  America,  in  all  that  mass  of  high- 
sounding  names,  in  all  of  the  fame  and  glitter  and  racket  that 


'Until  the  day  of  his  nomination  in  1840,  he  was  a  man  zvith  a 
grievance,  a  man  with  a  protest" 


echoes  down  to  us  today,  there  was  not  one  statesman — not 
one  man  in  the  whole  crowd! 

IN  Vincennes,  Indiana,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  historic 
Wabash,  is  Grouseland,  the  home  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  the  prime  of  his  fame  and  the  heyday  of  his 
prosperity.  The  old  house  contains  twenty-six  rooms  and  half 
as  many  fireplaces  and  was  a  veritable  mansion  for  the  times. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  the  walls  twenty-eight  inches  thick, 
when  that  material  was  exceedingly  costly  and  worth  almost 
a  king's  ransom.  The  hard  brick  used  on  the  outside  was 
dragged  in  flatboats  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
soft  brick  with  which  the  inner  walls  were  lined  was  made 
nearby,  and  cost  the  young  governor  of  Indiana  Territory  four 
hundred  acres  of  land.  The  other  materials  and  the  labor  cost 
him  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

But  what  is  such  a  princely  sum  when  one  gets  a  house  that 
will  endure?  Even  to  this  day,  one  hundred  twenty-odd  years 
after  the  house  was  completed,  it  stands  like  a  rock,  in  won- 
derful condition,  a  liv- 
ing testimonial  to  the 
skill  and  craft  of  those 
unknown  artisans  who, 
in  that  wilderness,  fash- 
ioned it.  Native  wal- 
nut timbers  were  used 
thruout;  in  the  old 
attic  I  saw  great,  hand- 
hewn  walnut  beams 
and  hand-made  walnut 
lath  that  are  almost 
priceless  today.  The 
floors  and  the  wood- 
work, with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mantels, 
were  handmade  on  the 
spot  from  as  choice 
materials.  The  man- 
tels, at  least  two  of 
them,  were  imported 
from  London. 

The  architecture, 
particularly  the  inte- 
rior arrangement  and 
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style,  plainly  shows  the  colonial  influence.  The  exterior  is 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  Federal  Hill,  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  while  the  interior  arrangement  closely  follows  that  of 
several  places  we  have  discussed  in  these  sketches. 

One  enters  a  typical  colonial  hallway,  the  general  plan  of 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  at  Federal  Hill.  The  stair- 
case at  the  rear  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  like  it  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
the  arch  is  self-supporting.  Another  claim  made  for  Grouseland 
is  that  it  was  the  first  brick  house  built  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this  completely.  General 
Taylor's  home  near  Louisville  was  built  in  1785  and  is  of  brick; 
Judge  Rowan  built  the  original  portion  of  Federal  Hill,  near 
Bardstown,  of  brick  in  1795.  Grouseland  was  not  commenced 
until  1801  and  was  finished  in  1804  or  1805. 

To  the  right  of  the  large  hall  is  Harrison's  living  room,  a 
huge,  high-ceilinged  room,  served  by  a  pitifully  small  fireplace, 
as  was  common  in  those  days.  The  windows  are  great  caverns 
in  the  walls,  prudently  protected  by  inside  shutters.  These 
were  kept  closed  all  the  time,  and  they  once  saved  Harrison's 
life,  as  an  examination  of  one  of  them  in  a  corner  will  testify. 

One  night  Harrison  was  walking  the  floor  with  his  infant  son 
in  his  arms.  A  prowling  Indian  attempted  to  assassinate  him 
thru  the  window,  but  the  shutter  impaired  his  vision  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  bullet  failed  of  its  mark.  The  bullet  hole 
thru  the  shutter  may  still  be  seen.  One  may  well  imagine  the 
excitement  that  shot  caused  that  night — the  frantic  extinguish- 
ing of  the  lights,  the  leaping  to  arms  and  cover,  the  alarm,  the 
arousing  of  the  soldiery,  the  beating  of  the  brush  thruout  the 
long,  black  night!  That  infant  son,  by  the  way,  was  the  father 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  later  to  follow  his  grandfather  to  the 
White  House. 

Across  the  hall  is  the  large  council  chamber  from  which,  for 
several  years,  the  young  governor — he  was  only  twenty-seven 
when  appointed  to  this  post — ruled  all  the  vast  Indiana  Terri- 
tory with  as  much  power  as  a  Roman  consul.  In  the  first  years 
he  had  no  legislature  to  interfere  with  him,  no  public  press  to 
annoy  him,  no  judiciary  to  divide  his  authority.  He  was  head 
of  the  militia,  invested  with  full  military  power;  governor,  with 
complete  political  authority;  judge,  with  complete  judicial 
authority- -in  short,  a  virtual  dictator.  And  his  career  proves 
that  he  exhibited  to  a  rare  degree  the  combination  of  qualities 
so  necessary  in  such  a  situation. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  council  chamber  is  the  series  of 
three  bayed  windows  overlooking  the  old  vineyard  which  stood 
between  the  house  and  the  river.  Another  odd  feature  is  the 
false  window  to  the  right  of  the  front  fireplace,  which  has 
since  been  plastered  up.  In  the  old  days  this  looked 
like  a  window  on  the  outside,  butwasin  reality  a  port- 
hole for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Indian  attacks. 

Upstairs,  over  the  living  room,  is  a  room  just  as 
large  used  by  Harrison  as  a  bedroom.  A  small  room 
to  the  rear  was  evidently  either  a  nursery  or  dressing 
room.  An  old  bed  that  belonged  to  his  friend  Francis 
Vigo  is  in  this  room,  and  another  one  across  the  hall 
in  the  smaller  guest  chamber. 

The  servants'  quarters  were  to  the  rear  in  a  smaller 
building  set  a  few  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 
It  is  now  all  joined  together,  but  originally  the  court 
was  open  on  one  side.  In  the  servants'  quarters,  one 
comes  closer  to  the  menace  that  Tecumseh  and  his 
warriors  were,  for  it  is  a  veritable  fortress.  Every 
window  upstairs  is  a  porthole,  with  a  ledge  under- 


The  stairway  is  a  reproduction  of  the  one  at  Mt.  Vernon.    Note 

the   tiny   door   above   the    landing.     It    enabled    the   servants,   if 

attacked  by  Indians,  to  reach  the  main  house  by  running  across 

the  roof  to  this  door 


neath  for  the  rifles.  Secret  passageways  lead  from  one  room 
to  another,  and  into  the  halls,  so  that  if  the  Indians  succeeded 
in  entering  the  house,  the  inmates  might  have  a  chance  to 
escape.  In  the  cellar  one  is  shown  the  mouth  of  an  old  tunnel 
that  led  underground  to  the  river,  the  last  avenue  of  escape  in 
case  of  defeat. 

In  the  old  kitchen  for  the  master,  and  the  servants'  kitchen 
in  the  basement,  one  can  see  today  the  very  utensils  and  fire- 
place tools  that  were  used  by  "Tippecanoe."  Built-in  cup- 
boards that  are  original  would  interest     (Continued  on  page  84 


The  council  chamber  where 
Harrison  ruled  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory. To  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  false  window, 
once  a  porthole  from  the 
inside,  but  appearing  to  be 
a  window,  like  the  one  on 
the  left,  from  the  outside 


The  Francis  Vigo  bed  to 
the  left  belonged  to  Harri- 
son's friend  and  neighbor 
and  was  used  by  him  ivhen 
he  lived  with  Harrison  at 
Grouseland 


William  Henry  Harrison  Home 
Vincennes,  Indiana 

1.  Council  Chamber— the  room  in  which  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 
and  his  associates  transacted  all  official  Indiana  Territory  business. 
Round  table  in  the  center  of  room  and  desk  are  original  Harrison 
furniture.  The  semi-circular  tables  were  the  property  of  Francis  Vigo. 
Note  the  curved  wall  and  windows — a  remarkable  architectural  feature. 

2.  Family  living  room. 

The  black  rocker  is  original  Harrison  furniture. 

Note  the  bullet  hole  in  the  shutter  (extreme  left,  back)  made  when  an 
Indian  shot  at  William  Henry  Harrison  as  he  walked  the  floor  with  his 
infant  son,  Scott  Harrison  in  his  arms. 

3.  Originally  this  room  was  an  open  passage  way  between  the  main  manor 
and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

4.  Family  kitchen. 

5.  Family  dining  room — not  open  to  visitors  as  it  is  at  this  time  part  of 
the  living  quarters  of  the  caretaker. 

6.  Stair  to  servants  bedrooms.  From  one  of  these  rooms  a  secret  passage 
leads  back  to  hall — used  when  ready  escape  demanded.  Note  fan- 
shaped  windows. 

7.  Francis  Vigo  room — so  designated  by  the  chapter,  because  the  four 
poster,  the  desk,  the  chest  and  rocker  are  original  Vigo  furniture. 

8.  Master  bedroom. 

9.  Nursery. 

10.  From  the  floor  of  this  small  room  there  was  a  trap  door,  leading  to 
hidden  closet  below.  In  the  lower  hall,  originally,  a  sliding  panel 
gave  entrance. 

11.  Bedroom. 

The  basement  contains  (at  foot  of  stairs,  to  front)  the  ammunition 

chamber,  indicated  by  unusual  thickness  of  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  wine  room  (12) — drain  in  one  comer. 

The  servants  kitchen  (13)  and  dining-room  (14)  and  the  school-room 

(15). 

The  circular  stair  is  self-supporting,  as  is  the  stair  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  house  was  built  in  1800-1803  of  brick  burned  on  the  Thompson 
farm,  five  miles  from  Vincennes.  The  wood  work  is  hand  carved,  and 
was  brought  from  Philadelphia  by  ox-team.  Where  possible  wooden 
pegs  (of  various  sizes)  were  used  instead  of  nails.  In  the  basement 
ceiling  the  peg  which  holds  the  newel  post  in  place  is  visible. 

Francis  Vigo  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  appreciates  your  visit  and  hopes  you 
and  your  friends  will  come  again. 


(§xomtinnb 


Home  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  1804-1812 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  and  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  at  Berkeley,  the  Harrison 
estate  on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia.  His 
father,  the  fifth  Benjamin,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thrice  governor 
of  the  state.  His  son  was  educated  in  Virginia, 
going  to  Philadelphia  in  1791,  to  enter  medical 
college.  Lack  of  money,  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  ended  this  project,  and  instead  he 
sought  and  received  a  commission  as  Ensign  in 
the  First  U.  S.  Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  served 
first  at  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati)  and  soon 
proved  himself  an  able  officer.  Doubtless  he 
learned  much  of  Indian  warfare  and  diplomacy 
from  Anthony  Wayne,  whose  aide  he  was  for 
some  time. 


In  November,  1795,  he  married  Anna  Symmes, 
daughter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  owner  of  vast 
tracts  of  Ohio  lands.  Harrison  and  his  wife 
settled  on  a  farm  near  North  Bend. 

Resigning  from  the  army,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  later 
was  elected  to  Congress.  Here  he  sponsored 
two  measures,  one  favoring  settlers  rather  than 
wealthy  land-speculators  in  obtaining  government 
lands,  and  another  dividing  the  unwieldy  terri- 
tory. Both  measures  passed.  Ohio  became  a 
separate  territory  and  Indiana  Territory  was 
set  up  July  4,  1800.  President  Adams  appointed 
Harrison  as  the  first  governor  of  an  area  com- 
prising Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
part  of  Minnesota. 

The  new  governor  did  not  arrive  at  the  capital, 
Vincennes,  until  January  1,  1801,  his  family 
following  in  the  summer.  On  October  15,  1801, 
he  wrote"  to  his  friend,  James  Findlay:  "I  have 
purchased  a  farm  of  300  acres  which  is  all  cleared 
and  am  now  engaged  in  fencing  it  and  shall  begin 
to  build  next  spring  if  I  can  find  the  means."  On 
September  22,  1804,  he  wrote  Findlay:  "During 
the  whole  of  this  summer  and  part  of  last  I  have 
been  engaged  in  building  a  large  house."  Just 
when  the  family  moved  in  is  not  known,  but 
perhaps  in  time  for  the  birth  of  the  fifth  child, 


John  Scott  Harrison,  on  October  4,  1804.  Harrison 
was  then  in  St.  Louis  organizing  the  District  of 
Upper  Louisiana  which  was  governed  from  Vin- 
cennes  for  a  year. 

The  family  remained  in  the  house  until  1812, 
when  Harrison  became  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  in  the  Northwest.  He  sent  his  family 
to  Cincinnati  and  then  to  the  North  Bend  farm, 
from  then  on  the  family  home. 


Judge  Benjamin  Parke  occupied  Grouseland 
for  a  time.  In  1819  President  Monroe  appointed 
John  Cleves  Symmes  Harrison,  the  eldest  son, 
as  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  in  Vincennes. 
The  house  was  deeded  to  him  in  1821.  He 
and  his  wife,  Clarissa  Pike,  daughter  of  Zebulon 
Montgomery  Pike,  lived  in  the  house  for  about 
ten  years.  In  it  was  his  office  and  it  also  housed 
the  Vincennes  Library  of  which  he  was  for  a 
time  librarian. 

After  his  departure  the  house  suffered  many 
vicissitudes,  finally  passing  out  of  the  family  in 
1850.  It  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  storage  for 
grain,  and  as  a  hotel  when  the  railroads  came. 
In  1860  it  was  again  a  residence  and  so  remained 
until  1909.  About,  to  be  razed,  the  Francis  Vigo 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  rescued  it,  opened  it  as  a 
historic  house  museum  in  1911,  and  has  main- 
tained it  as  such  ever  since.  Several  changes 
were  made  over  the  years,  and  it  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  Chapter  to  restore  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  state,  as  well  as  to  keep 
it  in  repair.  In  1949  several  late  additions  were 
removed.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  furnished  with 
Harrison  possessions  or  with  contemporary  pieces. 
Unfortunately  little  Harrison  furniture  remains 
as  even  the  North  Bend  house  burned  in  1858. 

Who  designed  the  house  is  not  known — perhaps 
Harrison  himself,  who  had  been  reared  in  one 
of  the  great  houses  of  Virginia,  and  had  known 
many  of  the  others.  The  foundation  of  stone 
was  brought  from  up  the  river,  and  the  brick, 
for  which  HarrLson  paid  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,  were  burned  not  far  from  town.  The  source 
of  the  woodwork  is  not  known:  whether  it  was 
made  on  the  place  or  brought  from  elsewhere. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  skilled  artisans  were 
brought  from  Kentucky,  as  almost  identically 
designed  mantels  are  to  be  seen  there.  Probably 
there  were  gardens  around  the  house,  but  all 
trace  of  them  has  disappeared.  Some  of  the 
floors  are  original,  others  have  been  replaced. 
Under  the  first  and  second  floors  is  a  layer  of 
clay  for  insulation. 

Entering  the  Great  House  through  the  beauti- 
ful doorway  with  its  reeded  pilasters  and  fan- 
light, one  is  in  the  hall,  facing  the  stairway,  seen 
through  a  beautiful  arch.  The  cherry  treads, 
set  far  back  in  the  wall,  make  the  stairway 
self-supporting.  A  small  doorway  near  the  rear 
opens  into  a  closet,  traditionally  a  secret  passage 
from  the  second  floor.  The  original  opening  was 
perhaps  concealed.  Two  original  posters  from 
the  famous  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too"  campaign 
hang  over  the  desk. 


1.  At  the  left  is  the  "Great  Room,"  probably 
the  dining  room  and  also  the  assembly  room.  It 
is  notable  for  the  curved  wall  with  windows 
overlooking  the  river.  In  it  the  Treaty  of  Grouse- 
land,  one  of  those  negotiated  by  Harrison  while 
governor,  was  reputedly  signed.  The  center 
table  was  Harrison's,  but  of  too  late  a  period  to 
have  been  used  by  him  while  occupying  this 
house.  John  Wesley  Jarvis  painted  the  portrait 
of  Harrison  in  1813.  It  was  sent  to  a  grandson 
in  Kansas  and  so  escaped  the  North  Bend  fire. 
The  opposite  portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Harrison  Jr..  the  artist  so  far  unidentified,  also 
went  to  Kansas.  In  the  windows  is  a  pair  of 
tables  dating  from  1809  made  for  Francis  Vigo, 
Harrison'iS  friend  and  associate.  Two  rush-seat 
chairs  between  the  tables  were  Judge  Parke's. 
The  mantel  was  brough  from  Whitehall,  a  house 
built  out  in  the  country  by  Col.  Isaac  White, 
who  was  killed  at  Tippecanoe.  It  replaces  the 
original  mantel,  removed  at  an  unknown  time. 
The  fire-place  fittings,  pair  of  Bohemian  glass 
pitchers  and  the  two  Mezzotints,  'Can't  Read" 
and  "Can't  Spell,"  belonged  to  the  Decker  family 
which  came  to  Knox  County  before  1800.  Mrs. 
Nicholas  McCarty  Harrison  presented  the  chande- 
lier, the  Federal  mirror,  two  Directory  style  arm 
chairs,  ottoman  and  small  lacquer  table. 

2.  This  room  was  originally  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion between  the  outside  door  and  the  window- 
to  the  right.  Over  the  rear  mantel  is  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Elias  McNamee  painted  by  Horace  Harding 
and  over  the  opposite  mantel  is  one  of  John 
Gibson,  who  was  secretary  of  the  territory  and 
who  also  served  as  acting  governor  before 
Harrison  arrived  and  when  he  was  absent  from 
Vincennes.  Its  authenticity  is  doubtful.  The 
slant-top  desk  belonged  to  John  Badollet,  first 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  mirror 
above  it  was  presented  to  the  Vanderburghs 
when  the  Harrisons  left  Vincennes.  There  are 
a  number  of  prints  and  engravings  of  Harrison 
on  the  walls,  most  of  them  dating  from  the 
campaign  or  after  his  death  in  1841.  Much  of 
the  furniture  is  mid-century,  many  of  the  pieces 
from  Vincennes  families.  In  a  shutter  at  the 
hack  window  is  a  bullet-hole,  reputedly  made 
hv  an  Indian  shooting  at  Harrison  as  he  carried 
his  infant  son,  John  Scott. 

3.  From  the  Great  House  a  covered  passage, 
probably  originally  open  at  both  ends,  leads  to  the 
rear  building.  It  now  contains  cases  in  which 
are  displayed  articles  associated  with  the  Harri- 
sons and  contemporary  citizens  of  Vincennes. 
There  are  many  interesting  documents  in  the 
document  case. 

\.  Room,  recently  restored.  Original  use  not 
known. 


5.  Now  used  as  an  office  and  Board  Room. 

6.  Stairway  to  servant's  rooms.  From  one  of 
fhpse  a  passage  leads  to  the  hall.  From  the 
hall  there  was  originally  a  passage  to  the  Great 
House  under  a  roof  higher  than  the  present  one. 

7.  West  Bedroom.  The  high-post  bed  belonged 
to   Ambrose   Whitlock,    Paymaster  of    the    Army 


while  Harrison  was  governor.  Sevdal  of  the 
chairs,  the  washstand  and  clock  came  from  the 
Vigo  home  in  the  country.  The  dressing-glass 
was  Badollet's.  Next  to  the  bed  is  a  "Beau 
Brummel'  dressing  table  of  English  origin.  The 
memorial  pictures  on  the  mantel  commemorate 
Mrs.  Vigo  and  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  McKee.  All  the  upstairs  mantels 
are  original  and  delicately  carved. 

8.  East  Bedroom.  The  bed,  chest  and  mirror 
were  Harrison  pieces,  but  doubtless  used  by  the 
younger  Harrisons  and  not  by  the  Governor. 
Next  to  the  bed  is  a  small  chest  that  came  from 
the  Ohio  home.  It  was  given  by  Mrs.  Harrison 
to  a  servant,  and  so  presereved.  Admiral  Usher's 
family  owned  the  desk. 

9.  Bedroom  furnished  with  pieces  for  children's 
use. 

10.  From  the  floor  of  this  room  a  trap  door  led 
to  the  hidden  closet  in  the  lower  hall. 

11.  Bedroom.  The  bed  and  desk  are  from  the 
Vigo  home.  His  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  on  the  wall. 

In  the  attic  is  a  ladder  leading  to  a  look-out 
in  the  roof. 

Basement 

In  the  large  room  to  the  right  is  a  beam  taken 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  Great  Room  when  repairs 
had  to  be  made.  There  is  also  a  well,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  attack.  The  basement  windows  were 
protected  with  heavy  wooden  bars. 

12.  Wine  Room.  Clay  pipes  led  from  a  drain 
in  one  corner  to  a  cask  buried  in  the  ground 
outside. 

13.  Probably  a  room  used  by  the  servants. 

14.  Same. 

15.  So-called  School  Room. 

There  were  undoubtedly  dependencies  near  the 
house  such  as  kitchen,  smoke  house  and  stable. 
Traces  might  be  found  by  excavation. 


Grouseland  is  wholly 
owned  and  maintained  by 
the  Francis  Vigo  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  is  in  no 
way  supported  by  taxes, 
but  by  admissions,  sales  of 
souvenirs  and  contribu- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

Birth  and  Ancestry.  —  Enters  United-States  Army.  —  Is  promoted.  —  Resigns  hi* 
Commission.  —  Sent  to  Congress.  —  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory.  —  His  Scru- 
pulous Integrity.  —  Indian  Troubles.  —  Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  —  War  with  Great 
Britain.  —  Governor  Harrison's  Perplexities  and  Labors.  —  The  British  repulsed. 
— Tecumseh  slain.  —  False  Accusations.  —  Speech  in  Congress.  —  Reply  to  Ran- 
dolph. —  Letter  to  President  Bolivar.  —  Temperance  Principles.  —  Views  respect- 
ing Slavery.  — Duelling.  —  Elected  President.  — Death. 


"William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  River,  at  a  place  called  Berkeley,  February  9,  1773. 


Q-L  .sc~    *"* 


RESIDENCE   OK    WILLIAM    HENRY    HARRISON. 


His  father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  in   comparatively  opulent 
circumstances,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
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lis  day.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington,  was 
early  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  patriots  of  Virginia  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  crown.  Tn  the  celebrated  Congress  of  1775, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  John  Hancock  were  both  candidates  for 
the  office  of  speaker.  Mr.  Harrison  at  once  yielded  to  the  illus- 
trious patriot  from  the  Bay  State ;  and,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hancock 
modestly  hesitated  to  take  the  chair,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  a  very 
portly  man,  and  of  gigantic  strength,  with  characteristic  good 
nature  and  playfulness  seized  Mr.  Hancock  in  his  athletic  arms, 
and  carried  him,  as  though  he  were  a  child,  to  the  seat  of  honor.' 
Then  turning  around,  with  his  honest,  beaming  face,  he  said  to 
his  amused  associates, — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  will  shr.w  Mother  Britain  how  little  we  care 
for  her  by  making  a  Maacachusetts  man  our  President  whom  she 
has  excluded  from  pardon  by  a  public  proclamation." 

Like  most  men  of  large  stature,  Mr.  Harrison  was  full  of  fun,  and 
never  liked  to  lose  an  opportunity  for  a  joke.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  he  it  was  who 
made  the  ludicrous  remark  about  "  hanging  "  to  Elbridge  Gerry, 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  life  of  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  subsequently  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  was  twice  re-elected.  His  son  William  Henry,  of  course,  en- 
joyed in  childhood  all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  intellect- 
ual and  cultivated  society  could  give.  Having  received  a  thorough 
oommon-school  education,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  then  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  study  medicine  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Rush  and  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris, 
both  of  whom  were,  with  his  father,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

George  Washington  was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indians  were  committing  fearful  ravages  on  our  north-western 
frontier.  For  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  Gen.  St.  Clair  was 
stationed,  with  a  considerable  military  force,  at  Fort  Washington, 
on  the  far-away  waters  of  the  then  almost  unexplored  Ohio,  near 
the  spot  where  the  thronged  streets  of  Cincinnati  are  now  spread 
out.  Young  Harrison,  either  lured  by  the  love  of  adventure,  or 
moved  by  the  sufferings  of  families  exposed  to  the  most  horrible 
outrages,  abandoned  his  medical  studies,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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remonstrances  of  his  friends,  entered  the  army,  having  obtained  a 
commission  of  ensign  from  President  Washington.  He  was  thtn 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  hostile  Indians,  who  had  originally  been  roused  against  ua 
daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution  by  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  spread  over  that  vast  wilderness  now  occupied  by  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  They  could  bring  many 
thousand  warriors  into  the  field,  who  had  been  supplied  with  am- 
munition and  arms  by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada.  Just 
before  young  Harrison  received  his  commission,  Gen.  St.  Clair, 
advancing  into  the  wilderness  with  fourteen  hundred  men,  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and 
utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  killed, 
and  x  «ree  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  This  awful  defeat  had 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  whole  frontier. 

Winter  was  setting  in.  Young  Harrison,  in  form  and  strength, 
was  frail ;  and  many  of  his  friends,  thinking  he  would  be  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  urged  him  to  resign 
his  co.ivission.  He,  however,  rejected  this  advice,  and,  crossing 
the  cov.iitry  on  foot  to  Pittsburg,  descended  the  Ohio  to  Fort 
Washington.  The  first  duty  assigned  him  was  to  take  command 
of  a  train  of  pack-horses  bound  to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami 
River,  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  It  was  a  very 
arduous  and  perilous  service ;  but  it  was  so  well  performed  as  to 
command  the  especial  commendation  of  Gen.  St.  Clair.  A  veteran 
frontiersman  said  of  the  young  soldier, — 

"  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  my  wife  into  the  ser- 
vice as  this  boy ;  but  I  have  been  out  with  him,  and  find  those 
smooth  cheeks  are  on  a  wise  head,  and  that  slight  frame  is  almost 
as  tough  as  my  own  weather-beaten  carcass." 

Intemperance  was  at  that  time,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  bane  of 
the  army ;  but  young  Harrison,  inspired  by  some  good  impulse, 
adopted  the  principles  of  a  thorough  temperance  man,  to  which 
he  adhered  througnout  his  whole  life.  This  enabled  him  to  bear 
hardships  and  endure  privations  under  which  others  sank  to  an 
early  grave. 

Soon  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  a^d  joined  the 
army  which  Washington  had  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Wayne  to  prosecute  more  vigorously  the  war  with  the  Indians. 
The  new  general  who  succeeded  St.  Clair  had  acquired,  by  hia 
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reckless  daring,  the  title  of  "  Mad  Anthony."  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1792,  Gen.  Wayne,  with  an  army  of  about  three  thousand 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  descended  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  encamped  for  the 
winter.  In  the  spring,  he  conveyed  his  troops  in  boats  down  tbe 
river  to  Fort  Washington.  Here  Lieut.  Harrison  joined  the  "  Le- 
gion," as  Wayne's  army  was  called,  nis  soldierly  qualities  imme- 
diately attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
commander-in-chief. 

Several  months  were  lost  in  waiting  for  supplies  before  the 
army  could  move.  In  October,  they  advanced  to  a  post  which  they 
called  Greenville,  about  eighty  miles  due  north.  Here  the  army 
encamped  for  the  winter.  A  strong  detachment  was  sent  some 
twenty  miles  farther  north,  to  occupy  the  ground  where  St.  Cla'r 
was  defeated,  to  bury  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  to  establish 
there  a  strong  post,  which  they  named  Fort  Recovery.  1 1  this 
enterprise,  Lieut.  Harrison  is  mentioned  as  having  rendered  con- 
spicuous service. 

The  Indians,  in  the  early  spring,  attacked  the  fort  with  the 
greatest  determination.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  repcatod 
assaults,  and  at  length  retired,  having  lost  a  large  portion  of 
their  band. 

Gen.  Wayne  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  some  sixty 
miles  north  to  the  junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
where  he  constructed  a  strong  fort.  On  the  20th  of  August,  as  L.e 
was  continuing  his  march  down  the  Maumee,  he  encountered  the 
Indians  in  great  force,  lying  in  ambush.  Their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  two  thousand.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  The  savages 
were  driven  bowling  into  the  woods,  their  villages  were  burned, 
and  their  cornfields  destroyed.  This  signal  discomfiture  broke 
their  spirit,  and  they  implored  peace.  Again  Lieut.  Harrison  sig- 
nalized himself,  and  obtained  from  his  commanding  officer  the 
following  commendation :  — 

"  Lieut.  Harrison  was  in  the  foremost  front  of  the  hottest  battle. 
His  person  was  exposed  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  action.  Wherever  duty  called,  he  hastened,  regardless  of 
danger,  and,  by  his  efforts  and  example,  contributed  as  much  to 
secure  the  fortunes  of  the  day  as  any  other  officer  subordinate 
to  the  commander-in-chief." 
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Lieut.  Harrison  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  placed  in  command  at  Fort  Washington.  The  British  military 
posts  in  the  north-west  were  about  this  time  surrendered  to  the 
National  Government ;  and  Capt.  Harrison  was  employed  in  occu- 
pying them,  and  in  supplying  them  with  provisions  and  military 
stores.  While  thus  employed,  he  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  one  of  the  frontiersmen  who  had  established  a 
thriving  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee. 

In  1797,  Capt.  Harrison,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  and  ex  officio  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gen. 
St.  Clair  being  then  Governor  of  the  territory.  At  that  time,  the 
law  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  was  such,  that 
no  one  could  purchase  in  tracts  less  than  four  thousand  acres.  This 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich  speculator ;  and  the  poor  settler 
could  only  purchase  at  second-hand,  and  at  a  greatly  advanced 
price.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  so  much  of  a  modification  of  this  unjust  law,  that  the 
land  was  sold  in  alternate  tracts  of  six  hundred  and  forty  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  The  North-western  Territory 
was  then  entitled  to  one  delegate  in  Congress,  and  Capt.  Harrison 
was  chosen  to  fill  that  office. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  the  ftorth-western  Territory  was  divided 
by  Congress  into  two  portions.  The  eastern  portion,  comprising 
the  region  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  called  "  The 
Territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio."  The  western  portion,  which  in- 
cluded what  is  now  called  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  was 
called  "The  Indiana  Territory."  William  Henry  Harrison,  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  John  Adams  Governor 
of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and,  immediately  after,  also  Governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  thus  the  ruler  over  almost  as  extensive  a 
realm  as  any  sovereign  upon  the  globe.  He  was  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  was  invested  with  powers  nearly  dictatorial  over 
the  now  rapidly-increasing  white  population.  The  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  these  responsible  duties  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  four  times  appointed  to  this 
office,  —  first  by  John  Adams,  twice  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
afterwards  by  President  Madison. 

When  he  commenced  his  administration,  there  were  but  three 
white  settlements  in  that  almost  boundless  region,  now  crowded 
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with  cities,  and  resounding  with  all  the  tumult  of  wealth  and 
traffic.  One  of  these  settlements  was  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite 
Louisville ;  one  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash ;  and  the  third  a 
French  settlement. 

Gov.  Harrison  discharged  his  arduous  duties  with  such  manifest 
justice,  that  no  one  ventured  to  question  his  integrity.  During 
his  administration,  he  effected  thirteen  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
by  which  the  United  States  acquired  sixty  millions  of  acres  of 
Land.  Gov.  Harrison  was  sole  commissioner,  and  every  treaty  he 
formed  received  the  sanction  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  ample  opportunities  to  enrich  himself; 
for  he  could  confirm  grants  of  land  to  individuals,  his  sole  signa- 
ture giving  a  title  which  could  not  be  questioned  :  but  he  never 
held  a  single  acre  by  a  title  emanating  from  himself.  The  fron- 
tiers of  civilization  are  always  occupied  by  a  lawless  class  of 
vagabonds,  who  shrink  from  no  outrages  :  these  men  abused  the 
Indians  in  every  way  which  passion  or  interest  could  dictate, 
En  a  communication  to  the  Government,  July,  1801,  Gov.  Harri- 
son says, — 

"  All  these  injuries  the  Indians  have  hitherto  borne  with  aston- 
ishing patience.  But,  though  they  discover  no  disposition  to 
make  war  upon  the  United  States,  I  am  confident  that  most  of 
the  tribes  would  eagerly  seize  any  favorable  opportunity  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  should  the  United  States  be  at  war  with  any 
European  nations  who  are  known  to  the  Indians,  there  would 
probably  be  a  combination  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  North- 
ern tribes  against  us,  unless  some  means  are  made  use  of  to  con- 
ciliate them." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  President,  and  humanely  made  great 
exertions  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  wild  hunting-life,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  In  1804,  Gov.  Harrison  obtained  a  cession  from 
the  Indians  of  all  the  land  between  the  Illinuis  River  and  the 
Mississippi. 

A  territorial  legislature  was  soon  organized  for  the  rapidly- 
increasing  population,  over  which  the  governor  presided  with 
that  dignity,  courtesy,  and  unswerving  integrity,  which  secured 
to  him  universal  respect.  By  nature,  he  had  much  kindness  of 
heart ;  and  his  affability  of  manners,  and  his  tact  in  meeting  all 
varieties  of  human  character,  rendered  him  greatly  beloved.     Hia 
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magnanimous  devotion  to  the  public  interest  was  -such,  that  he 
several  times  appointed  decided  political  opponents  to  offices  uf 
trust  which  he  deemed  them  eminently  fitted  to  fill.  He  was  su 
cautious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  that  he  would  not  keep 
the  public  money  on  hand,  but  always  made  his  payments  by 
drafts  upon  Washington.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  ever  dis- 
bursed so  large  an  amount  of  public  treasure  with  so  little  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  his  accounts. 

For  twelve  years,  he  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
A.  wealthy  foreigner,  by  the  name  of  M'Intosh,  loudly  accused 
the  governor  of  having  defrauded  the  Indians  in  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Wayne.  The  governor  demanded  investigation  in  a  court 
of  justice  ;  and  not  only  was  he  triumphantly  acquitted,  but  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  against  M'Intosh  for  damages  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  dollars.  Gov.  Harrison,  having  thus  ob- 
tained the  perfect  vindication  of  his  character,  distributed  one- 
third  of  the  sum  to  the  orphan  children  of  those  who  had  died  w 
battle,  and  restored  the  remainder  to  M'Intosh  himself. 

The  proprietor  of  the  land  upon  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  now 
stands  offered  him  nearly  half  of  the  whole  town  for  a  merely 
nominal  sum  if  he  would  assist  in  building  up  the  place.  So  nice 
was  his  sense  of  honor,  that  he  declined  the  offer,  lest  it  might  be 
said  that  he  had  used  his  official  station  to  promote  his  private 
interests.  In  a  few  years,  that  property  was  worth  millions.  A 
large  tract  of  land  near  Cincinnati  had  been  sold,  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  under  an  execution  against  the  original 
proprietor,  for  a  very  small  sum.  At  length,  after  the  property  had 
become  immensely  valuable,  it  was  found,  that,  by  some  defective 
proceedings  in  the  court,  the  sale  was  not  valid  ;  and  the  legal 
title  was  vested  in  Mrs.  Harrison  and  another  individual,  as  heirs- 
at-law.  The  lofty  spirit  of  integrity  which  animated  Gen.  Harri- 
son led  him  instantly  to  discriminate  between  a  legal  and  an 
equitable  title.  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  co-heir,  and  imme- 
diately relinquished  the  whole  property  to  the  purchasers.  These 
incidents  surely  reveal  a  character  of  very  unusual  magnanim- 
ity, disinterestedness,  and  generosity. 

The  vast  wilderness  over  which  Gov.  Harrison  reigned  was 
filled,  as  we  have  mentioned,  with  many  tribes  of  Indians.  About 
the  year  1806,  two  extraordinary  men,  twin-brothers,  of  the  Shaw- 
nese  tribe,  rose  up  among  them.    One  of  these  was  called  Te- 
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cumseh,  or  "The  Crouching  Panther;"  the  other,  Olliwacheca.  01 
"  The  Prophet."  Tecumseh  was  not  only  an  Indian  warrior,  but 
a  man  of  great  sagacity,  far-reaching  foresight,  and  indomitable 
perseverance  in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might  engage.  He 
was  inspired  with  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  had  long  regarded 
with  dread  and  with  hatred  the  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers.  His  brother,  the  Prophet, 
was  an  orator,  who  could  sway  the  feelings  of  the  untutored  In- 
dian as  the  gale  tossed  the  tree-tops  beneath  which  they  dwelt. 

But  the  Prophet  was  not  merely  an  orator  :  he  was,  in  the  su- 
perstitious minds  of  the  Indians,  invested  with  the  superhuman 
dignity  of  a  medicine-man,  or  a  magician.  With  an  enthusiasm 
unsurpassed  by  Peter  the  Hermit  rousing  Europe  to  the  crusades, 
he  went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  assuming  that  he  was  specially  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  name  of  his  divine  Master,  he  com- 
manded them  to  abandon  all  those  innovations  which  had  been 
introduced  through  the  white  man,  to  return  to  the  customs  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  combine  together  for  the  extermination 
of  the  pale-faces.  In  co-operation  with  him,  his  heroic  brother 
Tecumseh  traversed  thousands  of  miles  of  the  forest,  visiting  the 
remoter  tribes,  announcing  to  them  the  divine  mission  of  his 
brother,  and  seeking  to  enlist  their  co-operation.  No  discourage- 
ments chilled  the  zeal  of  these  extraordinary  and  determined  men. 
They  probably  wrought  themselves  up  to  the  full  conviction  that 
they  were  commissioned  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  Prophet  had  occasionally  protracted  meetings  for  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer,  in  which,  through  successive  days,  he  plied  all 
the  arts  of  devotion  and  persuasion  to  fire  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    Two  years  were  thus  employed  by  these  two  brothers. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  the  Prophet  established  his  encamp 
oaent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper 
Wabash.  The  measures  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  in  organ- 
izing this  formidable  conspiracy,  had  been  conducted  as  secretly 
as  possible ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  Government  began  to  be 
aroused.  To  allay  these  suspicions,  the  Prophet  visited  Gov. 
Harrison,  and,  in  an  exceedingly  insidious  and  plausible  speech, 
stated  that  he  had  no  designs  whatever  of  rousing  his  people  to 
hostilities  ;  that  he  sought  only  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  accompanied  him.     He  jften 
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preached  to  them  in  the  preseDce  of  the  governor ;  and  his  two 
great  topics  were  the  evils  of  war  aud  of  whiskey-drinking.  Hia 
power  over  them  had  become  so  great,  that  by  no  persuasions 
of  the  whites  could  one  of  his  followers  be  induced  to  take  a 
drop  of  intoxicating  drink.  Still  rumors  were  continually  reach- 
ing Gov.  Harrison,  that  the  Indians  were  making  extensive 
{(reparations  for  hostilities. 

In  his  earnest  solicitude  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  sent 
urgent  invitations  for  both  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  to  visit 
him.  Tecumseh  at  length  came  to  Vincennes  in  proud  array,  with 
four  hundred  plumed  warriors  completely  armed.  A  council  was 
holdeu  on  the  12th  of  August,  1809.  The  governor  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  appearance  of  a  host  so  formidable.  Assum 
ing,  however,  that  all  was  friendly,  he  met  the  proud  chieftain 
whom  we  call  a  savage,  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
The  governor  was  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
a  few  army  officers,  and  a  number  of  citizens.  A  small  body 
guard,  consisting  merely  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  were 
drawn  up  at  a  little  distance.  Tecumseh  still  affirmed,  in  a  very 
dignified  speech  which  he  made  to  the  governor,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  war :  but  he  very  boldly  declai'ed  that  it  was 
his  intention  and  endeavor  to  combine  all  the  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  all  further  encroachments  by  the  whites ;  that 
not  another  acre  of  land  should  be  ceded  to  them,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  tribes;  and  that  those  chiefs  who  had  recently 
made  treaties  by  which  they  had  disposed  of  lands  to  the  United 
States  should  all  be  put  to  death. 

This  statement  led  to  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Gov.  Harrison.  As  he  was  speaking,  Tecumseh  interrupted  him, 
aud  in  angry  tones,  and  with  violent  gesticulations,  declared  that 
he  had  cheated  the  Indians.  Immediately  his  warriors,  who  were 
squatted  upon  the  grass  around,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  began 
♦o  brandish  their  war-clubs  in  the  most  threatening  manner. 
Gov.  Harrison  rose  from  his  arm-chair,  and  drew  his  sword.  The 
army  officers  gathered  around  him.  The  citizens  seized  brick- 
bats, and  such  other  weapons  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ; 
and  the  guard  came  rushing  lbrward,  ready  to  open  fire  upon  the 
Indians. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  calmly  ordered  them  not  to  fire.  Then, 
turning  to  Tecumseh,  he  told  him  that  he  should  hold  no  more 
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communication  with  him,  but  that,  as  he  had  come  under  proteo 
'.ion  of  the  council-fire,  lie   might  depart  unharmed.     Tecumseh 
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and  his  companions  retired  to  their  encampment.  That  night  the 
militia  of  Vincennes  were  under  arms,  every  moment  expecting 
an  attack.  The  night,  however,  passed  without  any  alarm.  In 
the  morning,  Tecumseh  called  upon  the  governor,  expressed  re 
gret  for  his  conduct  the  day  before,  and  reiterated  his  declaration 
that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions,  but  was  still  firm  in  his  position 
that  no  more  land  should  be  ceded  to  the  whites  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes ;  and  that  the  treaty  which  a  few 
of  the  chiefs  had  recently  entered  into  with  the  governor  at  Fort 
Wayne,  he  and  his  confederate  tribes  would  regard  as  null  and 
void. 

Soon  after  this,  Gov.  Harrison,  anxious  to  conciliate,  visited 
Tecumseh  at  his  camp  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Upper  Wabash,  some  two  hundred  miles  above  Vincennes.  He 
was  politely  received  by  the  Indian  chieftain;  but  he  was  informed, 
in  language  courteous  but  decided,  that,  though  the  Indians  were 
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very  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  they  were 
determined  that  the  land  recently  ceded  should  not  be  given  up, 
and  that  no  other  treaty  should  ever  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  ridiculously  assuming  that  all  the 
land  on  the  continent  belonged  to  the  Indians  in  common,  and 
that  tribes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  could  not  enter  into  a  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  tribes  upon  the  Gulf. 

Months  rolled  on,  while  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  were  busy 
in  their  hostile  preparations.  Marauding  bands  of  Indians,  whom 
they  professed  to  be  unable  to  control,  were  perpetrating  innumer- 
able annoyances.  Horses  were  stolen,  houses  plundered ;  and  the 
frontier  settlements,  which  had  now  become  quite  numerous,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm.  Tecumseh  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  enlist  the  Southern  Indians  in  his  confederacy.  The  posture 
of  affairs  became  so  threatening,  that  it  was  decided  that  the 
governor  should  visit  the  Prophet's  town  with  an  armed  force,  to 
observe  what  was  going  on,  and  to  overawe  by  an  exhibition  of 
power,  but  to  avoid  hostilities  if  possible.  Nearly  a  thousand 
troops  were  collected  for  this  enterprise  at  Fort  Harrison,  on  the 
Wabash,  about  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes. 

The  army  commenced  its  march  on  the  28th  of  October,  1812. 
Conscious  of  the  bravery  and  sagacity  of  their  enemies,  they 
moved  in  two  bands,  on  each  side  of  the  Indian  trail,  over  the 
prairies,  in  such  order  that  they  could  instantly  be  formed  into 
line  of  battle,  or  thrown  into  a  hollow  square.  Their  route  led 
them  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  through  an  open  prairie 
country.  Early  in  November,  they  approached  the  Valley  of  the 
Tippecanoe,  and  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  Prophet's 
town.  The  next  morning,  the  5th,  as  they  resumed  their  march, 
several  parties  of  Indians  were  seen  prowling  about ;  but  they 
evaded  all  attempts  at  communication,  replyiug  only  to  such  en- 
deavors with  defiant  and  insulting  gestures.  When  they  had 
arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  three  Indians  of  rank  made 
their  appearance,  and  inquired  why  Gov.  Harrison  was  approach- 
ing them  in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  After  a  short  conference, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  meeting  the  next  day,  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  peace. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character  to  be  deceived  by  such  protestations.  Selecting  a 
favorable  spot  for  his  night's  encampment,  he  took  every  pre- 
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caution  against  surprise.  His  troops  were  posted  in  a  hollow 
square,  and  slept  upon  their  arms.  Each  corps  was  ordered,  in 
case  of  an  attack,  to  maintain  its  position  at  every  hazard,  until 
relieved.  The  dragoons  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  were 
directed,  should  there  be  any  alarm,  immediately  to  parade,  dis- 
mounted, and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve  the  point 
assailed.  The  most  minute  arrangements  were  given  to  meet 
every  conceivable  contingency. 

The  troops  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for  rest;  but 
every  man  had  his  accoutrements  on,  his  loaded  musket  by  hi3 
side,  and  his  bayonet  fixed.  The  wakeful  governor,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  risen,  and  was  sitting  in 
conversation  with  his  aides  hy  the  embers  of  a  waning  fire.  It 
was  a  chill,  cloudy  morning,  with  a  drizzling  rain.  In  the  dark- 
ness, the  Indians  had  crept  as  near  as  possible,  and  just  then,  with 
a  savage  yell,  rushed,  with  all  the  desperation  which  superstition 
and  passion  most  highly  inflamed  could  give,  upon  the  left  flank 
of  the  little  army.  The  savages  had  been  amply  provided  with 
guns  and  ammunition  by  the  English.  Their  war-whoop  was 
accompanied  with  an  incessant  shower  of  bullets. 

The  camp-fires  were  instantly  extinguished,  as  the  light  aided 
the  Indians  in  their  aim.  With  hideous  yells,  the  Indian  bands 
rushed  on,  not  doubting  a  speedy  and  an  entire  victory.  But  Gen. 
Harrison's  troops  stood  as  immovable  as  the  rocks  around  them 
until  the  day  dawned :  they  then  made  a  simultaneous  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  and  swept  every  thing  before  them.  The  wretched 
Indians  found  the  predictions  of  their  Prophet  utterly  false  ;  for 
the  bullets  and  the  bayonets  of  the  white  man  pierced  their  bodies 
with  appalling  slaughter.  The  Prophet  was  present  to  witness  this 
terrible  defeat  of  his  picked  braves.  The  Indians,  even  when  most 
reckless,  were  careful  to  conceal  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
behind  trees  and  rocks ;  consequently,  in  most  of  their  battles, 
they  lost  but  few  in  killed  and  wounded:  but  in  this  case,  when 
they  fled  to  the  swamp,  they  left  sixty -one  dead  upon  the  field, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  bleeding  and  helpless. 

Though  the  victory  was  entire,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Indians. 

Gen.  Harrison  was  exposed  like  all  his  men.  One  bullet  passed 
through  the  rim  of  his  hat;  another  struck  his  saddle,  and,  glancing, 
hit  his  thigh ;  a  third  severely  wounded  the  hi  tse  on  which  he 
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rode.  His  coolness  and  good  generalship  were  so  conspicuous  as 
to  add  greatly  to  his  reputation ;  and  subsequently  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  became  a  watchword  to  inspire  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  elevating  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  After 
burying  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  they  burned 
the  Indian  town,  and  destroyed  every  thing  which  could  aid  the 
savages  in  their  future  hostilities;  and  returned  to  Vincennes. 

Tecumseh  was  then  far  away  in  the  South,  endeavoring  to  rouse 
the  Indians  there.  But  the  tribes  in  the  North-west,  disappointed 
by  the  false  predictions  of  the  Prophet,  and  disheartened  by  their 
defeat,  began  to  send  deputies  to  Vincennes  to  secure  peace. 
Soon,  however,  Tecumseh  returned  ;  our  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced;  and  the  savages  were  drawn  into  an  alliance 
with  the  English,  and  were  animated  to  renew  hostilities  with 
more  desperation  than  ever  before. 

Gov.  Harrison  had  now  all  his  energies  tasked  to  the  utmost. 
The  British,  descending  from  the  Canadas,  were  of  themselves  a 
very  formidable  force  ;  but  with  their  savage  allies,  rushing  like 
wolves  from  the  forest,  searching  out  every  remote  farm-house, 
burning,  plundering,  scalping,  torturing,  the  wide  frontier  was 
plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation  which  even  the  most 
vivid  imagination  can  but  faintly  conceive.  The  war-whoop  was 
resounding  everywhere  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.  The 
horizon  was  illuminated  with  the  conflagration  of  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers.  Gen.  Hull  had  made  the  ignominious  surrender 
of  his  forces  at  Detroit.  Under  these  despairing  circumstances, 
Gov.  Harrison  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  North-western  army,  with  orders  to  retake  Detroit, 
and  to  protect  the  frontiers. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  he  was  invested  with  almost  unlimited 
authority.  His  army  was  to  be  collected  from  widely  dispersed 
cabins,  where  the  women  and  the  children  would  thus  be  left  un- 
protected. His  men  were  entirely  ignorant  of  discipline.  His 
officers  were  inexperienced.  There  was  then  neither  railroad 
nor  steamboat ;  and  almost  every  thing  for  the  supply  of  the  army 
had  to  be  transported  over  the  wildest,  roughest  roads,  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  To  reach  Detroit,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
traverse  a  swampy  forest,  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  without 
roads ;  and  the  wilderness  was  ranged  by  the  prowling  Indian, 
ever  liable  to  burst  upon  him  from  his  ambush.     At  Detroit,  he 
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would  encounter  the  trained  soldiers  of  England,  veterans  of  a 
hundred  battles,  under  leaders  of  renown,  and  aided  by  feroc  ious 
bands  of  savages,  amply  supplied  with  the  most  deadly  weapons 
of  war.  The  English  had  also  quite  a  fleet  which  commanded  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  a  man  in  a  situation  demanding 
more  energy,  sagacity,  and  courage ;  but  Gen.  Harrison  was  found 
equal  to  the  position,  and  nobly  and  triumphantly  did  he  meet 
all  the  responsibilities.  A  minute  account  of  his  adventures,  his 
midnight  marches,  his  bloody  conflicts,  his  sufferings  from  storms 
of  sleet  and  snow,  from  famine,  sickness,  exposure,  destitution, 
would  fill  volumes.  The  renown  of  such  a  man  as  Gen.  Harrison 
is  not  cheaply  gained.  It  is  purchased  at  a  great  price.  The 
Government,  as  we  have  mentioned,  invested  him  with  almost 
absolute  power ;  but,  with  all  his  tireless  energy,  never  did  ho 
in  the  slightest  degree  abuse  that  trust. 

He  was  a  man  of  winning  address,  of  a  gentle  and  affectionate 
spirit,  and  possessed  native  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence  which 
were  very  rare.  A  scene  is  described  at  one  of  their  encamp- 
ments which  will  illustrate  many  others.  The  little  army  was 
groping  through  the  forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Au  Glaise.  Night 
came  on,  dark,  stormy,  and  with  sheets  of  rain.  The  low  ground 
was  soon  flooded.  They  had  no  axes,  could  build  no  fires  ;  and,  as 
they  had  got  ahead  of  their  baggage,  they  had  no  food.  Some  took 
their  saddles,  and  sat  upon  them ;  others  found  logs ;  others  stood 
in  the  water,  and  leaned  against  the  trunks  of  trees.  Thus  they 
passed  the  miserable  night.  Gen.  Harrison  shared  all  these  dis- 
comforts with  his  men.  As  he  sat  in  the  pouring  rain,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  with  his  staff  around  him,  he  called  upon  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  a  fine  voice,  to  sing  a  humorous  Irish  song,  with 
the  chjrus,  — 

"  Now's  the  time  for  mirth  and  glee : 
Sing  and  laugh  and  dance  with  me." 


The  troops  joined  in  the  refrain  ;  and  thus,  in  that  black  night  of 
storm  and  flood,  the  forest  echoed  with  sounds  of  merriment. 

Gen.  Harrison  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  of  about  six 
thousand  men.  He  soon  became  satisfied  that  Detroit  could  be 
taken  only  in  a  winter-campaign,  when  the  vast  morasses,  being 
frozen,  could  be  traversed  by  the  army.     His  right  wing  was  ren 
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dezvoused  at  Sandusky.  About  eight  hundred  men,  under  Gen. 
Winchester,  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Raisin,  where  they 
were  attacked,  routed,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  All  the 
wounded  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Dreadful  was  the  suffer- 
ing that  tLis  disaster  caused  ;  and  it  was  along  time  before  it  could 
be  known  who  were  prisoners,  and  who  had  fallen  beneath  the 
bloody  knives  of  the  savages.  This  unfortunate  expedition  had 
been  undertaken  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Harrison.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  the  movement,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power,  but  in 
vain,  to  avert  the  disastrous  results.  Nine  hundred  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  the  North-west  were  lost  in  this  melan- 
choly adventure.  This  was  the  latter  part  of  January,  1813. 
Gen.  Harrison,  who  had  now  received  the  appointment  of  major- 
general  in  the  United-States  army,  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
winter-quarters ;  though  he  fitted  out  three  expeditions  against 
the  Indians,  one  only  of  which  proved  successful. 

The  Government  at  length,  urged  by  Gen.  Harrison,  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  to  command  the  waters  of  the  Lake. 
Gen.  Harrison  had  an  unstable  body  of  men  at  Fort  Meigs  ;  the 
enlistments  being  for  short  periods,  and  it  being  impossible  to  hold 
the  men  after  the  term  of  service  had  expired.  The  most  arduous 
of  Gen.  Harrison's  labors  were  his  almost  superhuman  exertions 
to  raise  an  army.  In  August  of  1814,  the  British,  with  their 
savage  allies,  appeared  before  Sandusky,  which  was  protected  by 
Fort  Stephenson.  They  approached  by  their  vessels  along  the 
lake,  and  also,  with  a  land  force,  through  the  forest,  followed  by 
their  howling  allies.  They  were,  however,  after  a  stern  battle, 
handsomely  repulsed.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Commodore 
Perry,  with  his  gallant  squadron,  met  the  British  fleet,  and,  at  the 
close  of  an  heroic  struggle,  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
they  were  ours.  Gen.  Harrison  was  now  prepared  to  carry  the 
war  home  to  the  enemy.  He  crossed  the  lake,  took  possession 
of  Sandwich,  the  British  retreating  before  him :  and  then  sent  a 
brigade  across  the  strait,  which  seized  Detroit.  The  British 
retreated  up  the  Thames,  pursued  by  the  Americans.  Proc 
tor  led  the  British  forces,  and  Tecumseh  led  his  savage  allies 
The  foe  made  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  battle 
wis  short  and  decisive.  Our  dragoons  rode  impetuously  over  the 
ranks  of  the  British,  and  compelled  an  almost  instantaneous  sur 
render.     The  Indians  continued  the  fight  a  little  longer,  but  were 
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at  length  dispersed,  leaving  their  chief,  Tecumseh,  dead  upon  the 
field.  All  the  stores  of  the  British  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Gen.  Harrison  won  the  love  of  his  soldiers  by  always  sharing 
with  them  Iheir  fatigue.  His  whole  baggage,  while  pursuing 
the  foe  up  the  Thames,  was  carried  in  a  valise  ;  and  his  bed- 
ding consisted  of  a  single  blanket  lashed  over  his  saddle.  Thirty- 
five  British  officers,  his  prisoners  of  war,  supped  with  him  after 
the  battle.  The  only  fare  he  could  give  them  was  beef  roasted 
before  the  fire,  without  bread  or  salt. 

This  great  victory  gave  peace  to  the  North-western  frontier ;  and 
Gen.  Harrison  decided  to  send  a  large  portion  of  his  force  to 
Niagara,  to  assist  in  repelling  the  foe,  who  were  concentrating 
there.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  transported  by  the  fleet  to 
Buffalo,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th  of  October,  1814. 

In  consequence  of  some  want  of  harmony  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Gen.  Harrison  resigned  his  commission,  much  to  the  regret 
of  President  Madison :  he,  however,  still  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  Indian  tribes;  and  he  conducted  the  negotiations  so  skil- 
fully, as  to  secure  the  approbation  both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
United-States  Government.  In  1816,  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  to  represent 
the  District  of  Ohio.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  man  who  had 
occupied  posts  so  responsible,  who  had  often  thwarted  the  at- 
tempted frauds  of  Government  contractors,  and  who  had  defended 
the  weak  against  the  powerful,  should  not  have  some  bitter 
enemies.  In  the  contest  which  preceded  his  election  to  Cougress; 
he  had  been  accused  of  corruption  in  respect  to  the  commissariat 
of  the  army.  Immediately  upon  taking  his  seat,  he  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  charge.  A  committee  was  appointed:  his  vin- 
dication was  triumphant;  and  a  high  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and  devotion  to  the  public  service. 
For  these  services,  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him,  with  the 
thanks  of  Congress. 

In  Congress  he  proved  an  active  member ;  and,  whenever  he 
spoke,  it  was  with  a  force  of  reason,  and  power  of  eloquence,  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  members.  When  the  celebrated 
debate  came  up  respecting  the  conduct  cf  Gen.  Jackson  during 
the   Seminole  war,  he  eloquently  supported  the   resolutions   of 
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censure,  while  he  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  good 
intentions  of  the  reckless  and  law-defying  general.  In  the  splen- 
did speech  which  he  made  upon  this  occasion,  which  was  alike 
replete  with  eloquence,  true  philosophy,  and  the  most  exalted 
patriotism,  he  said,  — 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  gentleman 
upon  this  floor  to  rob  Gen.  Jackson  of  a  single  ray  of  glory ;  much 
less  to  wound  his  feelings,  or  injure  his  reputation.  If  the  resolu- 
tions  pass,  I  would  address  him  thus :  '  In  the  performance  of  a 
sacred  duty,  imposed  by  their  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  disap- 
prove of  a  single  act  of  your  brilliant  career.  They  have  done  it 
in  the  full  conviction,  that  the  hero  who  has  guarded  her  rights  in 
the  field  will  bow  with  reverence  to  the  civil  institutions  of  his 
country ;  that  he  has  admitted  as  his  creed,  that  the  character  of 
the  soldier  can  never  be  complete  without  eternal  reverence 
to  the  character  of  the  citizen.  Go,  gallant  chief,  and  bear  with  you 
the  gratitude  of  your  country;  go,  under  the  full  conviction,  that, 
as  her  glory  is  identified  with  yours,  she  has  nothing  more  dear  to 
her  than  her  laws,  nothing  more  sacred  than  her  Constitution.  Even 
an  unintentional  error  shall  be  sanctified  to  her  service.  It  will 
teach  posterity  that  the  Government  which  could  disapprove  the 
conduct  of  a  Marcellus  will  have  the  fortitude  to  crush  the  vices 
of  a  Marius.'  " 

Gen.  Jackson  was  not  a  man  to  bear  the  slightest  opposition. 
These  noble  sentiments,  as  uttered  by  Gen.  Harrison,  he  never 
forgot  or  forgave. 

In  1819,  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio;  and  in  1824, 
as  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  that  State,  he  gave  hi3  voto 
fc/r  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  half-crazed  John  Randolph  made  one  of 
his  characteristic  attacks,  virulent  and  senseless,  accusing  him  of 
being  a  black-cockade  Federalist,  and  of  associating  with  gentle- 
men of  that  party.  Mr.  Harrison  rose,  and,  with  that  dignified  and 
attractive  eloquence  which  he  had  at  his  command,  said,  — 

"I  am  seriously  charged  with  the  heinous  offence  of  associating 
with  Federal  gentlemen.  I  plead  guilty.  I  respected  the  Revolu- 
tionary services  of  President  John  Adams,  and  have  paid  him  that 
courtesy  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  Chief  Magistrate. 
I  have  also  associated  with  such  men  as  John  Marshall  and  James 
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A.  Bayard.     Is  the  acknowledgment  of  such  guilt  to  throw  me  out 
of  the  pale  of  political  salvation? 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  am  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  the  whole  Virginia  delegation,  among  whom  ] 
have  many  kinsmen  and  dear  friends.  These  were  my  principal 
associates  in  Philadelphia,  in  whose  mess  I  have  often  met  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  my  accuser,  and  with  whom  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be 
a  violent  or  prescriptive  partisan;  but  I  have  given  a  firm  support 
to  the  Republican  administrations  of  Jefferson,  JMadison,  and  Mon- 
roe.    I  hope  the  senator  from  Virginia  is  answered." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828,  President  John  Qnincy 
Adams  appointed  Gen.  Harrison  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia;  but  Gen.  Jackson,  immediately  after  his  in- 
auguration in  1829,  implacably  recalled  him.  While  he  was  in  Co- 
lombia, the  proposition  was  agitated  of  laying  aside  the  Constitution, 
and  investing  Bolivar  with  the  dictatorship.  Gen.  Harrison  ad. 
dressed  a  letter  to  Bolivar,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  entreating 
him  not  to  accede  to  this  arrangement.  This  document  was  written 
with  so  much  elegance  of  diction,  such  glowing  eloquence,  and 
such  enlightened  statesmanship,  as  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  read  it. 

A  few  sentences  only  can  we  quote  as  specimens  of  the  whole:  — 

"A  successful  warrior  is  no  longer  regarded  as  entitled  to  the 
first  place  in  the  temple  of  fame.  In  this  enlightened  age,  the  hero 
of  the  field,  and  the  successful  leader  of  armies,  may,  for  the  mo- 
ment, attract  attention  ;  but  it  is  such  as  will  be  bestowed  upoD 
the  passing  meteor,  whose  blaze  is  no  longer  remembered  when  it 
is  no  longer  seen.  To  be  esteemed  eminently  great,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  eminently  good.  The  qualities  of  the  hero  and  the  general 
must  be  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  before  he  will  be 
permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  their  benefactor.  If  the  fame  of 
our  Washington  depended  upon  his  military  achievements,  would 
t'%e  common  consent  of  the  world  allow  him  the  pre-eminence  he 
possesses?  The  victories  at  Trenton,  Monmouth,  and  York,  brilliant 
as  they  were,  exhibiting,  as  they  certainly  did,  the  highest  grade 
of  military  talents,  are  scarcely  thought  of.  The  source  of  the 
veneration  and  esteem  which  are  entertained  for  his  character  by 
every  class  of  politicians — the  monarchist  and  aristocrat,  as  well  aa 
the  republican  —  is  to  be  found  in  his  undeviating  and  exclusive 
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devotedness  to  his  country.  No  selfish  consideration  wa?  ever 
suffered  to  intrude  itself  into  his  mind.  General,  the  course  which 
he  pursued  is  open  to  you ;  and  it  depends  upon  yourself  to  attain 
the  eminence  which  he  has  reached  before  you." 

Upon  Gen.  Harrison's  return  from  Colombia  to  the  United 
States,  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio,  and, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  humble  competency,  devoted  himself  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriciilture.  With  true  Roman  dignity, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  court  of  Hamilton  County,  as 
a  means  of  adding  to  his  limited  income.  In  1831,  he  was  chosen 
to  give  the  annual  discourse  before  the  agricultural  society  of 
that  county. 

Gen.  Harrison  had  once  owned  a  distillery  ;  but,  perceiving  the 
sad  effects  of  whiskey  upon  the  surrounding  population,  he  promptly 
abandoned  the  business,  at  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
In  his  very  admirable  address,  he,  with  great  fervor  and  eloquence, 
entreats  his  brother-farmers  not  to  convert  their  corn  into  that 
poison  which  was  found  so  deadly  both  to  the  body  and  to  the 
soul.  "  I  speak  more  freely,"  said  he,  "  of  the  practice  of  con- 
verting  the  material  of  the  staff  of  life  into  an  article  which  is 
so  destructive  of  health  and  happiness,  because,  in  that  way,  1 
have  sinned  myself;  but  in  that  way  I  shall  sin  no  more." 

The  subject  of  slavery  was  at  this  time  fearfully  agitating  our 
land.  Gen.  Harrison,  though  very  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  with  slavery 
as  it  existed  in  the  States,  was  still  the  warm  friend  of  universal 
freedom.  In  replying  to  the  accusation  of  being  friendly  to 
slavery,  he  said,  — 

"  From  my  earliest  youth,  and  to  the  present  moment,  1  have 
been  the  ardent  friend  of  human  liberty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
I  became  a  member  of  an  abolition  society  established  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  procure  their  freedom  by  every  legal  means.  The 
obligations  which  I  then  came  under  I  have  faithfully  performed. 
I  have  been  the  means  of  liberating  many  slaves,  but  never  placed 
one  in  bondage.  I  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  into  Congress 
the  proposition,  that  all  the  country  above  Missouri  should  never 
have  slavery  admitted  into  it." 

Again :  the  high  Christian  integrity  of  this  noble  man  is  devel- 
oped in  the  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  wishing  to  know 
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his  views  upon  the  subject  of  duelling.  The  whole  letter  was  ad- 
mirable, and  was  one  of  the  most  effective  attacks  upon  that 
absurd  and  barbarous  system  that  has  ever  been  made.  In  con- 
clusion, he  says,  — 

"  In  relation  to  my  present  sentiments,  a  sense  of  higher  obliga- 
tions than  human  laws  or  human  opinions  can  impose  has  deter- 
mined me  never  on  any  occasion  to  accept  a  challenge,  or  seek 
redress  for  a  personal  injury,  by  a  resort  to  the  laws  which  com- 
pose the  code  of  honor." 

In  1836,  the  friends  of  Gen.  Harrison  brought  him  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  Adminis- 
tration candidate,  supported  by  the  almost  omnipotent  influence 
of  Gen.  Jackson.  The  opposition  party  could  not  unite,  and  four 
candidates  were  brought  forward  ;  but  the  canvass  disclosed  the 
popularity  of  Gen.  Harrison,  as  he  received  seventy-three  electo- 
ral votes  without  any  general  concert  among  his  friends.  The 
Democratic  party  triumphed  over  their  disorganized  opponents, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  chosen  president. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  four  years  of  service,  he  was 
renominated  by  his  party,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  Whigs,  by  a  convention  in  which  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  twenty-six  States  were  represented.  John  Tyler, 
of  Virginia,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency.  The  contest, 
as  usual,  was  very  animated.  Gen.  Jackson  gave  all  his  influence 
to  prevent  Gen.  Harrison's  election  ;  but  his  triumph  was  signal. 
He  received  two  hundred  and  thirty -four  electoral  voies,  leaving 
but  sixty  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  was  then  sixty-seven  years  of 
age.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  predecessors  had  taken  the 
presidential  chair  better  prepared  for  its  responsibilities,  in  ability, 
education,  experience,  and  immaculate  integrity,  than  was  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison. 

His  passage  from  his  plain  home  to  the  Capitol  presented  a 
constant  succession  of  brilliant  pageants  and  enthusiastic  greet- 
ings. 

A  vast  concourse  attended  his  inauguration.  His  address  on 
the  occasion  was  in  accordance  with  his  antecedents,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction ;  expressing  the  fear  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  placing  too  much  power  in  the  haads  of  the  President,  and 
declaring  his  intention  of  exercising  the  powers  intrusted  to 
him  with  great  moderation. 
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Tho  cabinet  which  ho  formed,  with  Daniel  "Webster  at  its  head 
as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  tho  most  brilliant  with  which  any 
President  had  ever  been  surrounded.  Never  were  tho  prospects 
of  an  administration  more  flattering,  or  tho  hopes  of  the  country 
more  sanguine.  In  the  midst  of  these  bright  and  joyous  prospects, 
Gen.  Harrison  was  seized  by  a  pleurisy-fever,  and,  after  a  few  days 
of  violent  sickness,  died  on  tho  4th  of  April ;  just  ono  short  month 
after  his  inauguration.  In  tho  delirium  of  his  sickness,  as  if  awaro 
that  death  was  approaching,  and  fancying  that  ho  was  addressing 
his  successor,  he  said,  — 

"  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  ur  derstand  tho  principles  of  tho  Govern- 
ment: I  wish  them  carried  out.     I  ask  nothing  more." 

These  were  his  last  words.  His  death  was  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  greatest  of  national  calamities.  Tho  nation  mourned 
with  unfeigned  grief.  Never,  then,  since  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, »vero  there,  throughout  our  land,  such  demonstrations  of  sor- 
row. A  careful  scrutiny  of  his  character  and  life  must  give  him 
a  high  position  in  the  affection  and  the  esteem  of  every  intelligent 
mind.  Not  one  single  spot  can  be  found  to  sully  tho  brightness 
of  his  fame  ;  and,  through  all  the  ages,  Americans  will  pronounce 
with  love  and  reverence  the  name  of  William  ITenry  Ilarr'son. 
u 
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3ia  Parentage.  ~-  Education  and  Scholarship.  —  Early  Distinction.  —  Suocesa  xi,  tlat>  J*?  HUi 
in  Political  Life.  —  Democratic  Principles.  —  Course  in  the  Senate.  —  Elected  Vica- 
President.  —  Accession  to  the  Presidency.  —  False  Position,  and  Embarrassments.— 
Retirement  from  Office. —  Joins  in  the  Rebellion.  —  Death. 


John  Tyler  was  the  favored  child  of  affluence  and  high  social 
position.     His  father  possessed  large  landed  estates  in  Virginia, 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day;  Slhag  the 
offices  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Judge  of  ih.j  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Governor  of  the  State.  John  -was  born  in 
Charles-city  County,  Va.,  the  29th  of  March,  1790.     He  enjoyed, 
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